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" I was struck," says Hutton, " by the questions
put by a lad with large dark eyes and florid com-
plexion to the late Professor De Morgan."2 The
two young students became fast friends and were
soon launched on the exploration of London. They
went to the Chartist and Anti-Corn Law meetings,
delighting in the motley spectacle of humanity
about them and thrilling at the stir of political
excitement in the air. They heard Cobden, Bright,
and O'Connell, and compared their oratory with
that of Burke and Macaulay. They attended the
House of Commons, and followed almost with the
interest of fellow politicians the careers of Peel,
Russell, Disraeli, and Gladstone. At the break-
fasts of Henry Crabb Robinson they became
acquainted with a distinguished literary circle, of
which Arthur Hugh Clough, also Bagehot's close
and lasting friend, was a member. They read the
writings, and later made the acquaintance, of
Dr. James Martineau, one of the most notable
figures in contemporary religious controversy.
University College, London, was the result of a
movement begun in 1825 ^7 suc^ groups as ob-
jected to the religious tests of Oxford and Cam-
bridge, and to the narrowness of their curricula.
The founders represent singularly diverse elements
in the nation. There was Campbell, the poet and
idealist; Lord Brougham, the great agitator; Isaac
Lyon Goldsmid, a Jewish business man; the Duke
of Norfolk, representing the Catholics; important
Dissenters like John Wishaw; and finally the
Utilitarians, among whom Bentham was prominent.
According to Mr. H. Hale Belliot:
The Strongest single influence on the new founda-